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MINOR NOTICES 

An Abbot of Vezelay. By Rose Graham, F. R. H. S., Membre As- 
socie de l'Academie de Macon. [Studies in Church History.] (Lon- 
don, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1918, pp. iv, 136, 
3 sh. 6 d.) Vezelay, it is well known, was a place of some importance 
in the twelfth century. It lay near one of the main north-and-south 
routes through France, on the bridge between the valleys of the Seine 
and the Loire. The monastery established on the summit of the hill 
there, toward the end of the ninth century, was thought to have the 
relics of St. Mary Magdalen; so Vezelay prospered greatly from pil- 
grimage. By the time Louis VII. and Bernard of Clairvaux were in- 
augurating at Vezelay the so-called second crusade, the population of 
the town numbered possibly as many as ten thousand. 

It is well known also that the monastery of Vezelay, in this same 
twelfth century, was involved in various strifes — with the powerful 
Count of Nevers, with the Bishop of Autun, and with the inhabitants of 
the place. These matters were written down afterward, at considerable 
length, by one of the monks, a certain Hugh of Poitiers, and the greater 
part of Hugh's account was published by Dom Luc d'Achery in his 
Spicilegium, and later in popular form by Guizot in the Collection des 
Memoires. Thierry used this account toward the twenty-second, twenty- 
third, and twenty-fourth of his Lettres. In 1851, Monsieur L. de Bas- 
tard, in the Bibliotheque de l'£cole des Chartes, criticized the account 
by Thierry. Then, in the sixties, Monsieur Aime Cherest brought out 
an exhaustive study on Vezelay, in three volumes. 

In what Miss Graham has now done, there is little or no appeal to 
the investigative student. A brief, scholarly account especially of the 
greatest of the abbots of Vezelay and of various happenings under him 
— such an account as might serve well a modern traveller to Vezelay, 
in conjunction with the little book by Charles Poree on the abbey church 
there — so much she has surely accomplished. Also, she has increased 
serviceably the reading available in English for individual or class use, 
with reference to monastic history to be sure, but as well with reference 
to the struggles and fortunes of townspeople in the midst of feudalism. 

E. W. Dow. 

The Ta'rikh-i-Jahan-Gusha of 'Ald'u 'd-Din 'atd Malik-i-Juwayni 
(composed in A. H. 658= A. D. 1260). Part I., containing the History 
of Chingis Khan and his Successors ; Part II., containing the History of 
the Khwarazm-Shah Dynasty. Edited with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Indices by Mirza Muhammad, ibn 'Abdu'l-WahhAb-i-Qazwini. [E. 
J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, vol. XVI., parts I. and II.] (Leyden, E. 
J. Brill; London, Luzac and Company, 1912, 1916, pp. xciv, 128, 292; 
xvi, 24, 358. 8 sh. each.) It is indeed a remarkable fact, as Professor 
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Browne points out in the introduction to volume I., that, although the 
importance of the Ta'rikh-i-J ahdn-Gushd has long been recognized in the 
West, no complete edition of the text has ever been attempted. The 
thanks of scholars are therefore due to Professor Browne and the rest 
of the Gibb Trustees for their decision to make accessible to all readers 
of Persian the entire text of this celebrated history. These two volumes 
are the result of this decision and reproduce the text of two of the three 
volumes into which the history was divided. The second of the present 
volumes was delayed by the war, and Professor Browne, writing in 1916 
(see preface to vol. II., p. xiii.), says that the appearance of the third 
"must for the present be regarded as indefinitely postponed". While 
final comment must be reserved till the last volume of the work is pub- 
lished, it is clear that Professor Browne and Mirza Muhammad have 
rendered a real service by editing this work. Nor is this service ren- 
dered only to readers of Persian, for although the text itself and the 
long introduction which Mirza Muhammad has prefixed to the two vol- 
umes are in Persian (with the exception of extracts from certain Arabic 
authors), Professor Browne, mindful of those to whom he felicitously 
refers as "those who read Persian with less ease than English", has 
given in the long English introduction prefixed to volume I., " in a some- 
what abridged and simplified form", "the substance of his' (Mirza 
Muhammad's) conclusions ", together with material of his own. In this 
introduction, which is evidently the result of careful investigation, the 
student will find many interesting and valuable details regarding the life 
and times of the author, his family, the date and composition of his great 
history, the manuscripts on which this edition is based, and related sub- 
jects. Moreover the facsimiles, of which several are given in each vol- 
ume, reproducing, as the majority of them do, miniatures with which 
the pages of the manuscripts are adorned, are a welcome addition, and 
will be studied with interest by some whose interest in the details of 
Mongol history may be rather languid. 

Professor Browne has prefixed a short English preface to volume II. 

The volumes are provided with Persian indexes of persons, places, 
tribes, etc., and these indexes seem to have been prepared with care. 
The text is well printed on good paper. Mirza Muhammad, Professor 
Browne, and his fellow trustees of the Gibb Memorial are to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of these volumes and may feel assured that 
scholars will hope that the third and concluding volume will appear 
much sooner than seemed possible in 1916. 

J. R. Jewett. 

The Household of a Tudor Nobleman. By Paul V. B. Jones, Asso- 
ciate in History in the University of Illinois. [University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. VI., no. 4.] (Urbana, the Univer- 
sity, 1917, pp. 277, $1.50.) The households of the Tudor noblemen 
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were at once the central offices of the local magnates and captains of 
agriculture, and the highest development of refinement and amenities in 
sixteenth-century English life. Of these great establishments, the " cen- 
tral institutions in the life of that age, from whatsoever aspect — social, 
intellectual, economic or other — it be viewed ", no adequate study has 
been made, though some references occur in social histories, like Miss 
Bateson's chapters in Traill's Social England. A wealth of material is 
available in nearly a score of printed household account-books and 
household regulation books of the great Tudor noble houses, dating from 
1462 to 1640. These Dr. Jones has carefully studied, and combined the 
results with other material into this most valuable essay. 

The personnel of the household, the duties of the servants, the food 
in its Gargantuan quantity and endless variety, the elaborate ceremonial 
at dinner, the worship in the household chapel — with the sharp contrast 
and change introduced there by the Reformation — and the capitalization 
of religion as a means of keeping servants in order, the diverting excite- 
ment of moving the household from one great residence to another, with 
long lines of creaking wagons to carry the household stuff, the delight in 
the music of the children of the chapel and the hired musicians, the visits 
of travelling actors, and the purchase of books, are admirably set forth. 
The chapter on financial management gives a rather detailed account of 
the functions of the surveyors, auditors, and receivers of the landed es- 
tates, which, since the practice in the noble households was similar to 
that in the royal establishment, is helpful for a study of the national 
revenue organization. The two chapters on the purveyance of supplies, 
detailing the amount of supplies needed and their cost, have much meaty 
matter regarding the part of the demesne fields in the household econ- 
omy, and the organization of buying and selling, in fairs and from mer- 
chants in London and in the county towns. 

At times one feels that some of the wealth of illustrative material 
properly belongs in the foot-notes, which Dr. Jones uses chiefly for the 
indication of references. Too frequent quotations in involved Tudor 
prose, moreover, give a touch of heaviness to some pages of this schol- 
arly contribution to Tudor social history. Frederick C. Dietz. 

Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace and their Teaching. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Walter George Frank Phillimore, Bart. (London, John 
Murray, 1917, pp. xvi, 227, 7 sh. 6 d.) Within the limits of one hundred 
and seventy-eight pages the distinguished author has undertaken to de- 
scribe certain aspects of treaties of peace of the past three centuries, to 
point out stipulations which have brought about fresh conflicts, to offer 
constructive suggestions as to the terms of the treaty which shall mark 
the conclusion of the present war, and incidentally to discuss conven- 
tions concerning the laws of war. 

Announcing at the outset nine maxims regarded as the " foundations 
of treaties ", the author has tested the compacts of belligerent states 
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accordingly. He refers to the doctrine of the balance of power as a 
more useful alternative than a league of peace. The lessons supplied 
by treaties from 1648 to 181 5 are briefly dealt with and summarized. 
The legacies and failures of the Congress of Vienna, and the treaty of 
Frankfort, and the half-measures of the treaties of Paris, of Berlin, and 
of Bucharest, are skillfully portrayed. 

It is declared that "this war has taught us that neutralisation of 
states is no good ", and it is intimated that a reconstituted Belgium might 
well be freed from its position of neutrality, and have annexed to it 
Luxemburg as well as such a strip of Zeeland as would give Belgium 
one bank of the West Scheldt to the sea. The author utters warning 
that "the annexation of an unwilling nationality, whether as subject to, 
or in forcible union with, another nationality, gains no strength from 
its being ratified in a treaty ". He would apply this principle faithfully 
in ascertaining the transferability of territory the cession of which may 
be demanded in consequence of the present war. Several proposals are 
made with respect to the equities of particular states now in alliance 
with Great Britain. There is advocated an enlargement of the belliger- 
ent right of capture by the abrogation of the provisions of the Declara- 
tion of Paris. Possibly lack of space has deterred the author from 
discussing thoroughly or broadly the rules of maritime warfare of which 
the very treatment marks a digression from his main theme. In his 
commentary on the effects produced by numerous treaties of peace con- 
cluded by European powers, he has shown the real significance of those 
war-producing seeds likely to be sown by any compact terminating an 
international conflict, unless scrupulous regard be had for the reasonable 
aspirations of existing nationalities, and the normal requirements of 
independent states. The chapters on the Congress of Vienna, the Mak- 
ing of Italy, and the Remaking of Germany justify the book. It is an 
illuminating treatise written by one possessed of close knowledge of 
European affairs, and whose conclusions demand careful examination. 

The suggestion that the Spanish-American peace negotiations in 1898 
afforded an instance of informal mediation because Paris, a city in a 
neutral state, was chosen as a meeting place (p. 11), seems unfortunate. 
The treaty of commerce between the United States and the Argentine 
Confederation was concluded in 1853, not 1843 (pp. 116, 182). 

A chronological list of treaties to which reference is made in the 
text, and a comprehensive index are appended. 

Beaumarchais and the War of American Independence. By Eliza- 
beth S. Kite. In two volumes. (Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918, pp. 
308, 306, $5.00.) This work was first prepared in 1906. Its publication 
at the present time was stimulated by the author's desire to stir appre- 
ciation of the debt which America owes Beaumarchais and through him 
to France. From this point of view the work is thoroughly acceptable, 
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though it must be said that it adds little to our previous knowledge of 
the subject. 

Miss Kite is disposed, I think, to exaggerate considerably the impor- 
tance of Beaumarchais's initiative in the matter of secret aid to the colo- 
nies, while she overlooks his significance as the point of contact between 
popular enthusiasm for the American cause and the cold plotting of the 
Foreign Office. Her position with regard to the "lost million" is 
grounded on the Due de Richelieu's assurance in 1816 that Beau- 
marchais's transactions with the colonies " were spontaneous on the part 
of M. de Beaumarchais " — an explanation rightly rejected by Lomenie 
as entirely misleading. It seems probable that the "lost million" was 
originally intended by the king as a gratuity to the Americans (see, e. g., 
Doniol, II. 713), but that Vergennes considered it available as a reward 
to Beaumarchais for his proselyting work with Louis in behalf of 
American intervention and for other services. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that the American Congress would have appeared in much better 
light if it had accepted the French government's explanations in this 
matter at the outset without further curiosity or suspicion. 

The work contains a foreword by the Hon. James M. Beck, in which 
we are informed that Beaumarchais was a Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
a Junius, a Harriman, a Sherlock Holmes, and a Talleyrand all wrapped 
in one package. One is reminded of the story of the little girl, who, 
contemplating herself and her father in the mirror, inquired with some 
complacency : " Papa, why is it that God turns out so much better work 
at some times than at others? " 

Edward S. Corwin. 

The Vandal of Europe: an Expose of the Inner Workings of Ger- 
many's Policy of World Domination and its Brutalizing Consequences. 
By Wilhelm Miihlon, translated with an introduction by William L. 
McPherson. (New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1918, 
PP- 335, $1-50.) This work, which shared with Lichnowsky's memo- 
randum official condemnation before the Reichstag, was first published 
in Switzerland in March of the present year. It consists of extracts 
from the diary of the author for the last half of the year 1914- It is 
not a diary in the ordinary sense but rather a commentary on conditions 
and events, written with rare objectivity. 

Little is known of the author, outside of Germany. He speaks of 
himself as a Bavarian. Possibly he is identical with the Wilhelm 
Muehlon whose doctoral dissertation was published at the University of 
Wiirzburg in 1904. His position as a director of Krupps proved dis- 
tasteful to him, and his resignation was finally accepted toward the end 
of the year 1914. Later he appears to have represented the German 
government on a special mission in Rumania until that country entered 
the war in 1917. Thereafter he withdrew to Switzerland, where he has 
since resided. From his published letter to Bethmann-Hollweg it would 
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seem that he sought to act as an agent of the German government in 
arranging a mutually honorable peace with the Allies. Failing, how- 
ever, to win the German officials to this purpose, he engaged in a cam- 
paign of open criticism against the forces controlling Germany's politics. 
Of this the publication of this diary and his even more pointed letters 
are a part. 

His distaste for his position with the Krupps was due in large part 
to the fact that it was leading almost inevitably to war, for which he 
had the aversion not only of a business man but also of an intellectual 
internationalist. Furthermore as a Bavarian he was none too fond of 
the harsh Prussian militarism, which to him seemed brutal and degrad- 
ing. As a director of Krupps he was thrown into intimate contact with 
the men responsible for Germany's policies. He quotes their conver- 
sation without mentioning names, a fault which he has corrected in his 
more recent letters. 

Most of the facts which he mentions are drawn from hearsay. It is 
only regarding the German-Belgian pre-war relations and the designs 
of the German " steel-ring " upon conquered territory that he affords 
any appreciable new evidence. The amassing of facts, however, is not 
the chief value of his work. That lies rather in his commentaries upon 
the facts. His analysis of German opinion toward the war, his judg- 
ment upon international relationship, and his diagnosis of local situations 
in Austria, Italy, Rumania, and the Balkans generally, are unusually 
keen. There is little evidence of malice or spite in the work. It is the 
statement of difference of opinion, though fundamental in this respect, 
from that held by the ruling powers in his country. While his com- 
ments do not quite constitute an official disclosure, they fall but little 
short of that, and as an aid in the interpretation of events in Germany 
and on the Continent they cannot be ignored by any serious student of 
the war. 

History of the World War. Volume II. The Making of Middle 
Europe. By Frank H. Simonds. (New York, Doubleday, Page, and 
Company, 1918, pp. xv, 253, $3.50.) Mr. Simonds's second volume 
deals chiefly with the military operations between April and December, 
1915, and takes its title, The Making of Middle Europe, from their out- 
standing result. 

Several chapters, however, survey the course of the war elsewhere 
than on the European battle-fronts. One discusses the transformation 
of the war from one between two rival groups of powers to one in de- 
fense of civilization. A second briefly sketches the naval operations of 
1914 and 1915. In this the author, following an unjustifiable popular 
usage, refers to warships as boats. A third traces the fall of Germany's 
colonial empire, and does full justice to the work of the British fleet, 
whose value " cannot be exaggerated ". The blockade and the first 
phase of the submarine question are discussed with severe impartiality. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIV. — 20. 
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For Simonds, the sinking of the Lusitania was the deciding factor in 
inducing the United States to endure Allied infractions of international 
law in enforcing their blockade, while challenging the German subma- 
rine activities. 

Germany, having failed to crush France in 1914, turned to the East 
and in 1915 realized the Berlin-Bagdad dream by overwhelming Russia, 
occupying Serbia, and placing herself in control of the resources and 
armies of her allies, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. This eastern offen- 
sive began with the Russian defeat at the Dunajec on May 1, and ended 
with the conclusion of the Balkan campaign on November 28. The 
Dunajec Simonds ranks with the Marne and Verdun as one of the deci- 
sive battles of the war. It saved Austria and initiated the Russian 
military collapse, itself a prelude to the Russian revolution. Only a 
successful Franco-British offensive in the West could have saved Russia. 
But the event justified the decision of the German General Staff to 
remain on the defensive there, for, prepared for trench warfare, and 
having abundant heavy artillery, machine guns, trench mortars, and 
hand-grenades, they withstood both the spring and autumn offensives of 
the Allies. 

Simonds has nothing but contempt for the way in which Grey and 
Delcasse handled the Balkan problem. They were idealists, whereas the 
situation required realists. But his severest strictures are reserved for 
the "Sicilian venture" at Gallipoli. After the failure of the naval 
attack, any further assault was doomed to failure. The divisions thrown 
away at Gallipoli by the decision of Churchill, " the civilian strategist ", 
could have won a decisive victory at Loos, or rescued the Serbian army. 

In conclusion the author rightly emphasizes misconceptions which 
each of the warring groups entertained regarding the other at the close 
of the year. The Allies failed to realize the magnitude of the German 
conquests, and to see that Germany was united, victorious, enthusiastic 
for the empire she had won, and confident of reaching early a decisive 
issue. And the Germans equally failed to see that, with all their suc- 
cesses, they had not succeeded in destroying their enemies' power nor in 
breaking their determination to conquer. 

Altogether, in lucidity, conciseness, comprehensiveness, and sound 
judgment, this volume is a worthy successor of the first. 

A. E. R. Boak. 

Commerce and the Empire, 1014 and After. By Edward Pulsford. 
(London, P. S. King and Son, Limited, 1917, pp. x, 248, 7 sh. 6 d.) 
From 1846 to 1895 — almost from the passing of the enabling act at 
Westminster in 1846, to the last and final amendment to the fiscal powers 
section of the Australian colonies government act of 1850 — a propa- 
ganda was waged from the Colonial Office in Downing Street for tariffs 
in all the self-governing colonies that should be based, like the tariff of 
the United Kingdom, on free trade. The history of this propaganda — a 
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history that has yet to be written — is a history of complete failure. The 
United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada between 1850 and 1867 
enacted tariffs with both discriminatory and differential duties. Retalia- 
tory duties were enacted at Ottawa within three years after confedera- 
tion. About this time Victoria and New Zealand adopted protectionist 
tariffs. Other of the Australian colonies followed their example. Later 
on, Cape Colony and Natal went over to protection ; and the propaganda 
of 1846 was in the end so complete a failure that to-day Newfoundland 
is the only one of the five oversea dominions of Great Britain in which 
there is no protectionist tariff. 

Despite this record of failure for the propaganda of 1846-1895, Mr. 
Pulsford, who is a member of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, is still convinced that it is possible gradually to bring tariff policy 
in Australasia into line with British principles of freedom of commerce. 
Evidently he sees hope where Grey, Newcastle, and Kimberley, and 
other secretaries of state for the colonies in the years from 1846 to 1895, 
encountered nothing but failure. His treatise is written in this spirit; 
and apparently he is confident that free trade in the United Kingdom 
will survive the war; for he insists that when a country is being taxed 
right up to the hilt, when the public tax-gatherer seems never to be off 
the doorstep — as is the case now in the United Kingdom, and will be 
the case for a generation after the war — "the establishment of a small 
army of private tax-gatherers, authorized by act of Parliament to plun- 
der on their own account ", will be a condition which the people of the 
United Kingdom will not tolerate. The writer of this note is as much 
a convinced free-trader as Mr. Pulsford. He wishes he could be as 
confident as Mr. Pulsford is about the future of free trade in Great 
Britain. In the meantime students of the fiscal systems of Great Britain 
and of the oversea dominions who hold the views of Mr. Pulsford, and 
of the writer of this note, are indebted to Mr. Pulsford for this contri- 
bution to the literature of the free-trade movement in the British Em- 
pire; and in particular for Mr. Pulsford's detailed examination — an 
examination which extends to a little over one hundred pages — of the 
system of preferences which Canada revived in the tariff act of 1897. 

E. P. 

German Submarine Warfare: a Study of its Methods and Spirit. 
By Wesley Frost, United States Consul, formerly stationed at Queens- 
town. (New York, Appleton, 1918, pp. xvii, 243.) For the history of 
the operations of German submarines off the southern Irish coast, and 
for somewhat more, this is a book of first-rate importance. No one had 
better opportunities to know the actual facts of German submarine war- 
fare than Mr. Wesley Frost, whose work as United States consul at 
Queenstown was so valuable in connection with those operations and so 
highly commended by the Department of State. Of the exploits and 
crimes of submarines, a much greater number occurred within his juris- 
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diction than in that of any other American consul. His pages are 
founded on careful official investigations of scores of cases, and on num- 
berless affidavits. Naturally, the case of the Lusitania is treated with 
especial fullness. The restraint and sobriety of Mr. Frost's statements, 
despite a somewhat contorted style, add great force to his narrative. 
It is a record of lawlessness and inhumanity which history will never 
forget. No reader of newspapers need think he has seen the story in 
anything like the whole of its blackness till he has read this sober and 
competent but moving little book. 

Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. Number 26. 
(New York, the Society, 1918, pp. xxix, 362.) The present volume of 
this useful and learned society covers the proceedings of its twenty-fifth 
and twenty-sixth annual meetings, including, in the case of the former, 
some matter commemorating the society's twenty-fifth anniversary and 
referring to its achievements, which have been distinctly notable. The 
first of the substantive papers in the volume is an excellent discourse on 
the aims and tasks of Jewish historiography, by Professor Alexander 
Marx, of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. The next 
paper in the volume is one by Mr. Max J. Kohler on Jewish Rights at 
the Congresses of Vienna and Aix-la-Chapelle. It is written with much 
learning and upon the basis of very careful researches, though not so 
arranged or composed as to make easy reading. In an appendix Mr. 
Kohler presents a draft of a new system of legislation for the Jews, 
July 17, 1809, prepared by Wilhelm von Humboldt. Mr. Albert M. 
Hyamson reviews the long series of British Projects for the Restoration 
of Jews to Palestine. Mr. Leon Huhner presents a body of details re- 
specting the service of Jews in the War of 1812. Mr. L. M. Friedman 
writes of the relations of Cotton Mather to the Jews. These major 
papers are followed by a long series of smaller contributions designated 
as notes, often of much interest. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, October, 1917-June, 
1918. Volume LI. (Boston, the Society, 1918, pp. xvi, 522.) In this 
new volume of a famous old society, the two chief elements are two 
journals of public men of the early days of the republic. The longer 
(129 pp.) is one kept in 1818 and 1819 by Jonathan Russell, then 
United States minister to Sweden, covering a journey from Stockholm 
through Germany, Austria, and Italy as far as Naples. It is an enter- 
taining narrative, with full and often interesting descriptions of antiqui- 
ties and paintings, but if the writer had any high degree of political 
intelligence the journal bears no trace of it. Russell talked with Blucher 
and Gneisenau, Metternich and Stadion, Francis I. and Marie Louise, 
Niebuhr and Lucien Bonaparte and Madame Letitia, but if any of them 
said anything interesting he does not record it, and the historical value 
of his journal is not great. Of more importance is that of William 
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Loughton Smith of South Carolina, Federalist member of Congress, 
relating to journeys in New England in 1790 and from Philadelphia 
to Charleston in 1791. Smith was a man of ability, observant and intelli- 
gent. Mr. Albert Matthews narrates his life, gives his bibliography, and 
distinguishes him carefully from other William Smiths with whom he 
has been sadly confused. An account of Joseph Badger, a worthy 
Boston artist of moderate talent who painted portraits between 1740 and 
1765, is contributed by Mr. Lawrence Park. A descriptive list of Bad- 
ger's work is added, and is accompanied by excellent reproductions of 
seven of his portraits. Mr. Chester N. Greenough has a learned paper 
on Algernon Sidney and the Motto of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. W. C. Ford casts new light, from Virginian records, on 
Captain Wollaston and Thomas Weston of early Massachusetts. The 
chief memoirs are of Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Richard Olney, and 
of F. B. Sanborn. 

Records of the Columbia Historical Society, Washington, D. C. Vol- 
ume 21. (Washington, the Society, 1918, pp. vi, 401.) Most of the 
matter in this volume is, naturally, occupied with local and even anti- 
quarian topics, biographical sketches of persons active in the affairs of 
the District of Columbia rather than in those of the United States, and 
similar contributions. Three papers, however, have in part a wider 
range. Rev. Dr. George Williamson Smith, formerly president of 
Trinity College, who in March and April, 1861, was in the Navy De- 
partment at Washington, casts interesting light upon the situation of 
the capital city in those anxious weeks, in a paper entitled A Critical 
Moment for Washington. Major Gist Blair, in the course of a paper 
called Annals of Silver Spring, gives many interesting biographical 
details respecting Francis P. Blair and Montgomery Blair, and prints 
a long letter of Mrs. Jefferson Davis to the latter written in May, 1865, 
and hitherto unprinted, in which she describes fully the events attend- 
ing the flight and capture of her husband. In view of the immense im- 
portance which the work of the American Red Cross has assumed, much 
historical value attaches also to a paper on Miss Clara Barton, pre- 
pared by the late Mrs. Corra Bacon-Foster. 

The Papers of Thomas Ruffin. Collected and edited by J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton, Ph.D., Alumni Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Volume I. (Raleigh, North Carolina 
Historical Commission, 1918, pp. 541.) Thomas Ruffin (1787-1870), 
chief justice of North Carolina from 1833 to 1852, a prominent Whig 
during most of his life, and an earnest opponent of secession in i860, 
was a man whose correspondence must yield something of value to the 
historian. If to this it be added that Ruffin was to the conservatives of 
North Carolina what Chief Justice Marshall was to conservatives of 
the country, no question will be raised as to the importance of this pub- 
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lication. And it should be said at the beginning that the work of the 
editor, Professor J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, is admirably done. 

This volume gives the letters of Ruffin and to Ruffin covering the 
period from 1803 to 1830; but there are only twenty-nine of the former, 
while there are more than 450 of the latter. The volume also contains 
an address of William A. Graham on Ruffin and a short biography by 
Professor Hamilton himself. These sketches give a fair, but insuffi- 
cient, view of the career of the man whose correspondence we now have. 
It is to be hoped that some North Carolina scholar will now undertake 
to present the great judge in fuller form. 

Although this collection of Ruffin Papers does not offer any letters 
from the great national leaders of the Whig party, it does present very 
many letters from all the North Carolina Whigs of prominence. It is 
an interesting and important social group we have represented here for 
the first time in their best forms, those men to whom Fisher Ames's 
remark about "the rich, the wise, and the good" might apply — the 
Camerons, Hendersons, Haywoods, Grahams, and Mangums. If one 
wishes to learn what the most intelligent and the wealthiest North Caro- 
linians thought about public matters, these letters are apt to supply 
the need. 

And there are topics enough: the tariff agitation, the Crawford and 
Calhoun manoeuvres, and the election of Andrew Jackson. A number 
of the letters from senators and representatives in Congress give inti- 
mate accounts of events and conditions in Washington. But it is clear 
that the second volume of these Papers must be the more important one. 
The North Carolina Historical Commission, though late in the field, is 
using its resources to the best advantage. 

William E. Dodd. 

Western Influence on Political Parties to 1825: an Essay in Histor- 
ical Interpretation. By Homer C. Hockett, Professor of American His- 
tory in the Ohio State University. [Ohio State University Bulletin, vol. 
XXII., no. 3, Contributions in History and Political Science, no. 4.] 
(Columbus, the University, 1917, pp. 157, $1.00.) The five chapters 
of this study by Professor Hockett are designed to prove that " in Eu- 
rope political parties have divided in the main along lines of social 
stratification; in the United States the lines of cleavage have tended to 
be political" (p. 9), and that "both the Federalist and Republican parties 
based on conditions connected with the geographical development of the 
United States up to the beginning of the constitutional period were 
destroyed before 1825 in consequence of the changes incident to further 
geographical development". It is really a study in economic politics, 
elaborating a familiar thesis, reinforced with judicious citations from 
newspapers and documents, and demonstrating anew that the alignment 
of parties in the United States has been determined by economic con- 
ditions rather than by abstract principles or theories, from the political 
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agriculturism of Thomas Jefferson to the bimetallism of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. The writer of this study has not kept clear the distinction 
between geographical influences and economic influences. The former 
must in the nature of things be permanent and inescapable; the latter 
arise out of variable and temporary conditions in an area like Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, or South Carolina. The aspect or political mood of Ohio 
or South Carolina in relation to the whole United States changed greatly 
from 1820 to 1900, but the differences were due to changes in industry, 
economic organization, and distribution of population. Unquestionably 
the best part of this study is section II., Development of Economic Life 
and Thought of the West (chapter IV., The Disruption of the Repub- 
lican Party), which is admirably worked out with skillful use of original 
material, particularly that derived from Ohio. 

This study as the successor of three studies of the Loyalists of the 
Revolutionary period in itself illustrates western influences on historical 
scholarship. Kendric C. Babcock. 

The Political History of the Public Lands from 1840 to 1862: from 
Pre-emption to Homestead. By George M. Stephenson, Ph.D., In- 
structor in History in Dartmouth College. (Boston, Richard G. Badger; 
Toronto, Copp Clark Company, 1917, pp. 296, $2.50.) The political, 
economic, and social importance of the public lands has long been rec- 
ognized, and in recent years has been intensively investigated from vari- 
ous points of view. Dr. Stephenson's book adds another to the chrono- 
logical treatments of the subject. He has endeavored "to trace the 
history of the public land legislation in Congress, to portray the senti- 
ment of the different sections of the country relative to the disposal of 
the public domain, and to estimate the influence of the public lands on 
the political and legislative situation in general, in the period from 1840 
to 1862". The author's chief contribution is a thoroughgoing exposi- 
tion of the homestead movement — its beginnings in the minds of west- 
ern pioneers, eastern labor leaders and reformers; organized agitation 
when it was seen that pre-emption did not eliminate the speculator; the 
long struggle in Congress in face of the opposition of the southern 
slavocracy and the supporters of land warrants and grants to railroads; 
its powerful influence for Lincoln in the election of 1860, and its final 
passage in 1862. 

The introductory chapter on sectionalism and the public lands, 1835- 
1845, is superficial and contains errors. Benton's graduation bill was 
first introduced in 1824, not 1826 (p. 26) ; Calhoun was not an opponent 
of distribution in 1833 (p. 31) ; the treatment of Calhoun's cession plan 
is misleading in not distinguishing his separate bill of February 9 from 
his amendment of February 7 to Morris's bill restricting the sale of 
public lands to actual settlers (pp. 33-37) ; and a quotation on the South- 
and-West alliance of the late 1820's is applied to 1837 (p. 36). Little 
new material is added for the years 1840 to 1842. 
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The investigation is based chiefly on the government documents, 
especially the Congressional Globe, contemporary writings, and a vast 
number of newspapers, representing all sections of the country. With 
the exception of some short chapters which might well have been incor- 
porated in others, as for example chapter VIII. and chapter X., the 
material has been well organized and clearly and aptly expressed. Eight 
maps showing the vote on the various measures are valuable additions. 
The book is provided with a good index. 

Raynor G. Wellington. 

Lincoln in Illinois. By Octavia Roberts. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918, pp. 119, $5.00.) This handsome vol- 
ume submits to the public a high class of folk-lore centring about Lin- 
coln and his Illinois friends and associates. It draws upon that romantic 
storehouse of historical by-products that so often remains even after a 
portrait of a great historical personality has been repeatedly " done " in 
history and biography. The memories treasured by Lincoln's townsmen, 
together with an historical imagination stimulated by long association 
with the haunts of Lincoln, have encouraged the author to undertake to 
re-create the human background in which Lincoln moved during the 
greater part of his life. There is real charm in the pictures of the 
great commoner in the every-day surroundings of the Illinois prairies. 
Yet there is little of the Calvinism which so frequently flavors the fond 
memories of the octogenarian reminiscencer. The Lincoln here pic- 
tured is not the predestined savior of the nation, impatiently working 
toward the tragedy of his martyrdom; it is rather the man Lincoln 
portrayed with the well-known frailties of the flesh and not a few of 
those of the spirit. The " long-legged fellow " who pilots the Talisman 
from Beardstown to Springfield, the store-keeper at New Salem, the 
lawyer at Springfield, and the human and wily Whig and Republican 
politician show a character different from his fellows not so much in 
quality as in the degree in which he was able to surpass them. 

Arthur C. Cole 

The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale. By Edward E. Hale, 
jr. In two volumes. (Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1917, pp. 
vi, 390; 442, $5.00.) In two handsome volumes Professor Edward E. 
Hale of Union College gives an ample and leisurely account of his dis- 
tinguished father. If a stranger to the subject finds the scale of the 
work disproportionate to the amount of material significant for histor- 
ical record, he will in the end justify the reverent love that uses what- 
ever detail of letter and diary to express and preserve the personality 
of Dr. Hale, for, as this biography shows, Dr. Hale had greatness as a 
personality and left the impress of his moral will upon the social move- 
ment. He was not a publicist or statesman, though always active in 
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public interests and an associate of men in public life. Eminent in the 
pulpit and in church councils, he was not a theologian; he was not a 
great writer though he has ten volumes to his credit (in a final, collected 
edition). With a mind stored with interesting lore, prompt for utter- 
ance, he was not distinguished as a scholar. His son's just estimate is 
that an immense facility and the desultory aims of his brilliant clever- 
ness prevented great accomplishments. Nevertheless, he was one of the 
most eminent men of his time, by virtue of a noble character and de- 
lightful temperament, by his religious feeling, and his untiring devotion 
to all philanthropies. Uncomely, yet beautiful by interior grace, of a 
presence that reconciled the figure of a prophet of God with the social 
charm and cleverness of a man of the world, of inexhaustible capacity 
for the joy of home affections and of the beauty of nature, born for 
friendships and democratic kindness, he lived with fullness of life, doing 
good and inspiring good endeavor in fields near and far. 

The biographer justly emphasizes the coincidence of Hale's spirit 
with the Maurice and Kingsley group in England and his conscious sym- 
pathy with them, though — while he viewed his ministerial task as that 
of building a new civilization — he had not their precise economic pro- 
gramme. He was not a man of programmes, and it was almost without 
design that he — not as founder but as inspirer — created the important 
development of Lend-a-Hand Societies, the Kings' Daughters, the Ep- 
worth League, and the Society for Christian Endeavor. 

The historical student will find entertaining glimpses of Harvard 
classrooms and student life, letters that preserve the emotion and the 
atmosphere of life during the conflict with slavery, the Civil War, and 
the reconstruction period, and, in later days, the optimistic hopes of the 
American circles working for arbitration and a permanent Hague Tri- 
bunal ; but Dr. Hale's relation to public affairs was not the close relation 
of an expert responsible for the creative process. His forte was that 
of the public advocate and the creator of the social disposition on which 
progress depends. 

F. A. Christie. 

Constitution Making in Indiana: a Source Book. In two volumes. 
By Charles Kettleborough, of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative Infor- 
mation. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Commission, 1916, pp. ccxli, 
530; xv, 693.) These two volumes edited and annotated by Dr. Kettle- 
borough were published by the Indiana Historical Commission as a part 
of the observance of the one-hundredth anniversary of the admission 
of Indiana into the Union. According to the preface, " the documents 
comprised in these two volumes are designed to illustrate and interpret 
the constitutional growth and development of the state of Indiana from 
the beginnings of its institutional history to the present. For the hun- 
dred years from 1816 to 1916, an attempt has been made to include every 
document of a constitutional character." 
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Not only are the documents included, but they are accompanied by 
illuminating notes and explanations throughout, and the summaries are 
impressively fortified by foot-notes and references. Dr. Kettleborough 
also has his own ideas in regard to what may be properly included in a 
state constitution. In speaking of the difficulties confronting the dele- 
gates to one of the constitutional conventions he remarks: "Aside from 
these alleged Machiavellian tactics of unscrupulous and calculating 
politicians, there were the zealous and misguided fanatics who hoped 
to incorporate their chauvinistic and half-baked political theories into 
the fundamental instrument of government." 

The Indiana State Library is rich in newspaper files and these have 
been used by Dr. Kettleborough in an illuminating and discriminating 
way. Many of the newspapers, by the way, will not now feel flattered 
by the quotations from their columns. Some of them opposed almost 
every forward movement in the history of the state. 

One of the most valuable parts of the work is an elaborate introduc- 
tion by Dr. Kettleborough of 227 pages. This is a scholarly and accu- 
rate summary of the constitutional history of the state and presents a 
striking contrast to the many county histories which have been published 
in recent years for commercial purposes. This introduction should be 
reprinted in a separate volume for wider distribution. 

The proposed " Marshall Constitution ", the " Stotsenburg Amend- 
ments" and the efforts for a new constitution in 1916 are all adequately 
treated. The present constitution of Indiana was drafted in 1851 and 
is now out of date in many vital particulars. A new or revised document 
will without doubt be drafted in the near future. In this work the 
volumes of Dr. Kettleborough will be invaluable. 

There is a useful appendix, and an elaborate index is included in 
each volume. On the whole these two volumes constitute an outstanding 
contribution to the constitutional history of Indiana. They will be 
received with gratitude by historical investigators. 

Thomas F. Moran. 

History of Economic Legislation in Iowa. By Ivan L. Pollock. 
[Iowa Economic History Series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] 
(Iowa City, State Historical Society, 1918, pp. x, 386, $2.00.) Of 
the body of state statutes which are clearly economic in character, a 
large proportion is included under the term commerce. In this category 
fall, first, the means of communication, as roads, railways, rivers and 
harbors, telegraphs and telephones; all these are important subjects of 
state legislation. Then are considered the agencies for the facilitation 
of trade, as money, banks, loan and trust companies, and various other 
business corporations and organizations. Besides, the insurance busi- 
ness is clearly economic in character and is one important subject for 
legislation. 
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Other lines of activity are on the border-land between matters classi- 
fied as economic and those considered as social, ethical, or political. For 
instance, the care of the poor has important industrial relations, yet Mr. 
Pollock excludes this body of legislation. Education is also excluded, 
but in dealing with the activities of the state for the promotion of agri- 
culture and other industries, the author makes it consist very largely in 
education. Labor legislation emanates from a variety of motives, but 
it is classified as predominantly economic, and a chapter is devoted to 
the subject. A chapter is also given to the subject of general taxation. 

The titles of the thirteen chapters may serve to give a general idea 
of the book: 1, Transportation; 2, Railroad Transportation; 3, Agri- 
culture and Stock-Raising; 4, Mines and Mining; 5, Conservation and 
Internal Improvement; 6, General Corporations; 7, Insurance; 8, Bank- 
ing; 9, Building and Loan Associations; 10, Trade and Commerce; 11, 
Labor Legislation; 12, The Power of Municipal Corporations in enact- 
ing Economic Legislation; 13, Tax Legislation. 

The author sticks quite closely to his text, which is a history of law- 
making, not law administration. Many of the statutes are, however, a 
mere dead letter, no attempt ever having been made to enforce them. 
There is here no systematic attempt to differentiate these from those 
which become operative in actual government. Iowa is put forward as 
a typical western state; there are, however, few references to the laws 
of other states. The chapters are occupied with brief chronological 
summaries of the laws on the various topics. Much of the text reads 
like an analytic table of contents to a fuller treatment of the subject. 
In fact, that is what it is. The pages are marred by no foot-notes, but 
following the text are forty-four pages devoted to references to the 
sources of information on the topics treated. 

The chief merit of the book consists in the fact that in a very brief 
space the student is enabled to get a view of the general trend of a great 
body of legislation on a variety of topics, and at the same time is enabled 
to find the full text of the statute bearing upon topics of special interest. 

In a book abounding in dates, it is inevitable that there should be 
errors, yet the only one noted is at the bottom of page 156, where 1866 
should read 1886. 



